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Call. There he had to do as he was told, to report on
any matter the editor chose, a state of affairs so different
from his free-and-easy writing for the Enterprise that he
was soon hating his new job heartily. However, before
long he was on the move again. Once more the police
were on his trail, this time on account of an article he
had written and sent to the Enterprise accusing the San
Francisco municipal authorities of corruption. To
escape their attentions he took refuge in the hills, where
he spent the winter of 1864-65 among the mining camps,
digging for gold in the daytime and in the evenings
playing billiards and fraternising with the diggers in
the gaudy camp saloons.

In 1865 he was back in San Francisco, his fault either
forgotten or forgiven. He was now thirty years of age,
and still quite unknown beyond his local circle of friends;
nevertheless, editors were beginning to notice him, and
when one, who ran a San Francisco paper, asked him to
go to the Sandwich Islands as the paper's special corre-
spondent, Mark Twain jumped at the job. Here was a
task after his heart, combining adventure, new lands,
and a free hand to write anything he liked about Hawaii
and the other islands of this little-known group, then
ruled by an independent native king, Kamehameha V.
The trip took place between March and June, 1866,
and Mark Twain's description of his explorations, of
the island days and nights, and the strange things he
had seen and done were written so vividly that they
were read throughout California, where they created
quite a stir. At last Mark Twain had begun to find
himself, and when in October he was persuaded to give